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Abstract 

This study investigates learners’ perceptions of the benefits and the difficulties of group work (GW) in EFL 
(English as a foreign language) classes. The purpose of this study is to explore the possible effects of GW, in 
order to better understand learners’ attitudes towards GW, and to inform language teachers of students’ views of 
using GW. A mixed-methods approach (quantitative and qualitative methods) was used to collect the required 
data for the study. Questionnaires were collected from 188 students in five private language institutions. These 
institutions specialise in teaching EFL to adult students studying in intermediate and secondary schools. From 
this sample, 20 students were interviewed in more detail in follow-up telephone interviews. The questionnaire 
examined learners’ general perceptions, and the telephone interviews further explored the questionnaire findings. 
The findings revealed that many language learners consider the advantages of GW to be mainly related to (1) 
cognitive aspects, i.e. benefits that help learners in the learning process; and (2) emotional aspects, which are 
benefits that enhance motivation for learners. However, some learners identified difficulties, mostly related to 
learners’ behaviours, which can result in uncooperative work in groups. These findings revealed that Saudi 
learners regard GW as effective in learning, but that some students’ negative behaviours may prevent them from 
obtaining the benefits of GW. 
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1. Introduction 

In this article, Saudi learners’ perceptions of the benefits and difficulties of GW in EFL classes are explored. The 
perceived benefits of GW that help learners in learning EFL are presented, as well as the difficulties that some 
learners face when working with other learners in GW. An important issue is that although GW may help EFL 
learners to improve their language skills, sometimes working with other learners could be detrimental to some 
group members. Thus, it is hoped that this study will provide useful evidence that will enable teachers to aid 
learners in realising the potential benefits of GW. Moreover, it will increase teachers’ understanding of the 
reasons for the difficulties in GW, which may relate to the dynamics of GW or to learners themselves. 
Furthermore, exploring the benefits and difficulties of learning in GW could provide opportunities for interested 
researchers to conduct related studies that will examine GW’s benefits and investigate the explored difficulties. 

2. Theories of Communication and Interaction in Language Class 

In language teaching, the communicative method was established based on a theory of language as 
communication (Richards & Rodgers, 2001). Communication among language learners may facilitate language 
acquisition: for instance, language learners often start to interact in a second language (L2) as they did as 
children when they were learning their first language. According to Krashen (1982), language acquisition is the 
process of subconscious learning, in which language learners can acquire a language naturally. 

Interaction theories have indicated that L2 acquisition could be improved by giving learners the opportunity to 
negotiate meaning (Long, 1983; Richards, 2005). Previous researchers emphasised the importance of negotiation 
of meaning, as this helps to increase the comprehensible input of learners (Oliver, 1998; Pica, 1996; 
Schinke-Liano & Vicars, 1993). Meaning can be negotiated through methods such as the following: the speaker 
checks others’ understanding, the listener asks for more explanation, and the listener asks for repetition. 
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Language learning can be improved when learners repeat the language elements they hear, such as the 
subject-verb agreement rules (Lightbown & Spada, 1999). By listening to other students’ use of rules, students 
may achieve accurate utterances in the target language. 

The basic goal of communicative language teaching is the achievement of communicative competence. Krashen 
(1982) proposed the input approach to language acquisition: this approach rejects the role of explicit instruction 
in teaching. He claimed that learners can acquire the language naturally; furthermore, they can acquire 
vocabulary and grammar if they receive input, and can improve their speaking ability if they have a sufficient 
quantity of comprehensible input. Therefore, Krashen indicated that grammar instruction is of lesser importance 
in language teaching. Some researchers (Gass, 1997; Long, 1996; Pica, 1994) have found that when learners 
engage in negotiation activities, their awareness may be focused on both the form and meaning of language. 
Therefore, interaction could help learners to be aware of their comprehension abilities. Interaction is an 
important aspect of the language-learning process, as it gives learners the opportunity to negotiate meaning; this 
leads to positive developmental effects and an increase in a comprehensible input, pushed output (Richards, 2005; 
Swain, 1995; Ellis, 1994). 

Hall and Hewings (2001) suggested that learning a language is a process which develops through interaction 
between learners, teachers, texts and activities. However, Ellis (1994) concluded from previous studies that 
learner-learner interaction is more effective than teacher-learner interaction in helping learners to acquire L2. 
Furthermore, Richards (2005) claimed that groups help learners to perform more negotiation, as the more relaxed 
environment helps them to negotiate with others without pressure. 

3. Benefits of Group Work in Language Learning 

An important aim of group work (GW) is to encourage fluency in language. In language classes, GW is a 
strategy that enables students to discuss issues or to engage in joint activities with other students in a less 
threatening environment (Harmer, 1991). Particularly in EFL classrooms, grouping is said to be an effective 
method of teaching for several reasons; for instance, it maximises the time that students can speak the target 
language. In addition, it minimises the time that students spend listening to other students interacting with the 
teacher; furthermore, it avoids the anxiety that hinders some language learners from speaking and interacting 
with the teacher in front of the whole class; and it gives the teacher more opportunities to discuss with students 
the structure of the task (Foster, 1998). 

Groups may allow students to be more independent, because they are encouraged to teach others and also to 
learn from others. In contrast, in teacher-fronted situations, students may be more dependent because the teacher 
is doing most of the talking. Several researchers (Brown, 2001; Foster, 1998; Ghaith & Yaghi, 1998; Harmer, 
1991) have claimed that GW is efficient in language classrooms because it gives learners the opportunity to 
practise English with their group members. Furthermore, group work maximises the benefits for students in the 
classroom. Specifically, it can be used to improve oral activities for language learners, to complete tasks that 
need discussion among learners, to share reading and listening activities, and to write cooperatively with other 
learners. It also has the great advantage of allowing different groups of students to perform different tasks and 
activities according to their ability (Harmer, 1991). 

McDonough (2004) explored instructors’ and learners’ perceptions of the use of pair and small-group activities in 
a Thai EFL context, and examined whether the learning opportunities theoretically attributed to these activities 
occurred in an intact classroom. He also investigated whether learners who actively participated during the pair 
and small-group activities showed improved production of the target forms. The results indicated that learners who 
engaged in more participation during the pair and small-group activities demonstrated improved production of the 
target forms, although they did not perceive the activities as useful for their learning. 

4. The Dynamic of Group Work in the Language Class 

The study of group dynamics relates to the scientific analysis of group behaviour: it concerns both group life and 
group characteristics. Clement, Dornyei and Noels (1994) claimed that group dynamics has been a core area of 
social psychology for several years: it concerns the scientific analysis of the dynamics of small-group behaviour, 
and focuses on issues such as group formation and development, group structure and group processes. 

Cohesiveness, seating arrangements, group size and group composition could affect the process of group 
dynamics (Storch & Aldosari, 2010; McCafferty, Jacobs & DaSilva Iddings, 2006). Students in a cohesive group 
have a strong connection with each other, as they talk more and share their ideas together (Dornyei & Murphey, 
2003). Senior (1997) conducted a study to explore the perceptions of experienced English-language teachers on 
the nature of ‘good’ English language classes. The findings show that teachers judged the quality of their classes 
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according to how well the students cooperated with each other to form single, unified classroom groups. They 
clearly perceived that any class with a positive whole-group atmosphere was ‘good’, whereas any class which 
lacked a spirit of group cohesion was ‘unsatisfactory’, even if it was composed of high-achieving students. 

Dornyei and Murphey (2003) claimed that after the teacher has assigned students to groups, the different 
characteristics and behaviours of students start to emerge. For example, in some groups there will be students 
who want to lead, and others who want to follow. Some students take more than one role and change it from time 
to time, while others take one role unconsciously and usually maintain it. Student leaders emerge in almost all 
groups, and they tend to control and supervise GW. 

Assigning a single role to each member of the group may be more effective in achieving successful GW 
(McCafferty et ah, 2006; Dornyei & Murphey 2003). Some researchers (McCafferty et ah, 2006; Cohen 1994) 
also claimed that the group would be efficient if every member has something specific to do, such as asking for 
and giving information, giving examples, synthesising and summarising, and taking notes and recording 
information. Dornyei and Murphey (2003) suggested that specifying roles for each member may improve the 
learning, as well as promote the development of different abilities; moreover, it may decrease the anxiety of 
group members, as they know what they are expected to do. 

According to motivational theories, students will be motivated to help their group when the group members are 
cooperative (Pan & Wu, 2013; Slavin, 1983). The cohesiveness of the group mediates the learning; furthermore, 
students may be motivated to help their fellow students because they have to care about each other to achieve 
successful learning through group cohesion (Prichard et ah, 2006). Thus, it is evident that motivation influences 
achievement directly: it plays an important role in L2 learning (Oxford & Shearin, 1994). 

5. The Study 

5 .1 Purpose 

Previous researchers (e.g. Al-Seghayer, 2011; Zaid, 1993) have claimed that, in public schools, Saudi students 
study English with an emphasis on learning the content of the language, rather than using English in 
communication situations. This is because reading and writing may be seen as more important than oral 
communication. Further, many researchers (e.g. Al-Maiman, 2005; Al-Motairi, 2005; Zaid, 1993) have stated 
that parents, teachers and pupils agree that the teaching and learning of English in schools is unsatisfactory, 
leading to weak performance of students in English. The large number of students in the classroom could lead to 
ineffective learning of EFL. Also, the arrangement of the classroom in Saudi schools is not appropriate for the 
implementation of grouping. 

Al-Seghayer (2011) mentioned that there is a mismatch between some of the goals and objectives of teaching 
English in Saudi public schools and the methods used and promoted by the Ministry. The common methods of 
teaching English in Saudi public schools are the Audio-Lingual Method, the direct method, cognitive code 
learning and grammar translation. These teaching methods seem to focus more on the content than on the usage 
of language, and are thus less likely to help students to communicate fluently in English. In addition, the 
promotion of these methods through the curriculum further demonstrates that Saudi teachers are not advised to 
teach communicative competences, or to encourage students to speak English in class. Moreover, they stated that 
many parents are unhappy with the English lessons their children receive: this might explain why they send 
children to private schools, where English lessons taught effectively and achieve the required results. 

In Saudi Arabia, current research in EFL is very limited: most of the research focuses on materials and teacher 
preparation rather than on methods of teaching. The review of evidence shows that teachers do not generally use 
communicative methods in public schools, which may affect students’ learning of English, in that they can 
‘receive’ the new knowledge, but they cannot produce it. Sheikh (1993) suggested that group work (GW) could 
be a possible solution to maximise class time and allow learners to participate in the EFL classroom in Saudi 
Arabia; she stated that learners can apply their understanding of the language when learning in groups, and also 
proposed GW as a solution for the large EFL classes in Saudi Arabia. 

Some recent research on communicative and cooperative teaching methods has been conducted in Saudi Arabia. 
For instance, Al-Twairish (2009) assessed the effect of implementing the communicative approach on Saudi 
secondary students’ listening and speaking skills in EFL. The result indicated that a communicative approach had 
a positive result on the students’ listening and speaking skills, to such an extent that the researcher recommended 
changing the curriculum from non-communicative to communicative, and also, that EFL teachers should be 
trained to implement communicative methods. A1 Mugren (2009) conducted an experimental study that 
compared the effects of the Cooperative Language Learning Approach (CLL) with the traditional method of 
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improving the writing ability of students in the English department. The results showed that CLL had a positive 
effect on improving students’ composition writing, and was more effective than the traditional methods of 
teaching EFL learners. These experimental studies demonstrate the effective results of communicative and 
cooperative learning in the EFL classroom. 

The present study aims to explore learners’ perceptions of the benefits GW provides to success in learning. 
Furthermore, it aims to investigate learners’ attitudes towards GW, by discovering the barriers that GW may pose 
in learning. Because few studies have been conducted to investigate the learners’ perceptions, attitudes and 
impressions of GW in EFL, it seems appropriate to conduct an exploratory study which provides clear 
knowledge of learners’ perceptions of GW in the EFL classroom. 

Due to the reasons mentioned above, the proposed study will focus on provisions in private institutions. In the 
private sector, as mentioned in most EFL institution websites, communicative methods are used to help students 
practise English in the language classroom. Many of these institutions state that giving students the ability to use 
English in social life is one of their aims. In addition, they aim to have smaller class sizes than public-sector 
schools, with no more than 15 students in each class. Lessons may last up to two hours in some institutions, and 
they use up-to-date materials. In contrast to the situation in public schools (Sheikh, 1993), most private 
institutions claim to use student-centred methods rather than teacher-centred ones. 

Two questions have been set to achieve the purposes of the study: 

1. (A) What are the explicit benefits that Saudi EFL learners identify in relation to group work? 

(B) If there are any benefits, what are the perceived impacts of these benefits on students’ learning? 

2. (A) What are the difficulties of group work that Saudi EFL learners identify in the learning context? 

(B) If there are any barriers, how are these perceived by Saudi EFL learners? 

5.2 Data Collection 

Two methods have been used to investigate the two research questions. A questionnaire was used to explore the 
first part of each question (A), while interviews with students were conducted to explore the second part (B) of 
each question. The last question in the questionnaire was asked to obtain the participants’ details, in order to 
elicit a sample for the follow-up interviews. Ten EFL institutions were chosen to participate in this study, based 
on these criteria: 

1) The institution had to make use of GW in their English language teaching (ELT) classes. 

2) The head of the institution had to agree for the school to take part in the study. 

3) Institutions had to be from different regions of Saudi Arabia, given that the researcher wanted to collect 
data from different areas in order to ensure a geographical spread of the participants. 

The researcher contacted ten language institutions, mainly identified through internet searches. Four of them 
were in the capital city of Riyadh, three institutions were in Jeddah, and the other three were in Makah. These 
three cities are different in size, environment, culture, population and geography. The researcher believes it is 
possible that the culture and the development of the education system and local educational policies in each city 
may reflect people’s behaviours and attitudes. For example, the capital city has greater number of highly 
developed educational centres than small cities; these centres are more likely to follow the recent developments 
in teaching EFL. Riyadh, as the capital city, is one of the most developed cities in Saudi Arabia, and is located in 
the centre of the country. Jeddah is also regarded as one of Saudi Arabia’s most highly developed cities, as it is a 
main centre of trade and business. However, it possibly has a different culture from Riyadh, as it is located in the 
west of Saudi Arabia; therefore, there may be differences between the cities in terms of culture and how 
language institutions promote EFL. Finally, Makah is a small city, so it is possible that it has a different culture 
from Riyadh and Jeddah. The researcher did not aim to compare language institutions in these three cities, but 
aimed to collect data from different areas in order to obtain different perspectives of EFL learners, on the basis 
that various social factors could affect learners’ opinions. 

After the first contact was established on the phone, six of the ten institutions contacted agreed to participate in 
the research, and four refused to take part. Three of them refused because their internal policy did not allow 
external research to take place in the school; the fourth one did not give a reason. Three of the six institutions 
were in Riyadh, two were in Makkak, and one was in Jeddah. 

The researcher then visited the consenting institutions, and a consent form was signed by the head teacher. The 
questionnaires were distributed only after the head teacher of the institution had provided the signed consent 
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form to the researcher. Only the first institution allowed the researcher to distribute the questionnaire directly to 
the students, and to meet the students and discuss the study before handing them the questionnaires. The others 
asked the researcher to leave copies of the questionnaire and offered to distribute them to the students at a 
convenient time. The researcher distributed 400 questionnaires to students in the six EFL centres, and 198 were 
returned. The sixth EFL centre was excluded because it did not fulfil to the required criteria; thus, ten 
questionnaires were excluded from analysis. 

In total, 87 students volunteered to be interviewed. The participants in the telephone inteiviews were selected on 
the basis of their answers to the questionnaires, as highlighted in the list of criteria below. The group selected 
included a mix of male and female students, spread across the four institutions. The criteria for selecting students 
to participate in the telephone interviews were: 

1) Students to be from different institutions: a selection from the four institutions. 

2) Students were willing to participate in the telephone interview. 

3) Students had provided noteworthy or ambiguous answers in the questionnaire, and the researcher wanted to 
ask for clarification. The selection was made randomly among those participants who fulfilled this criterion, and 
they were elicited without biasing to some answers. 

4) Students could be contacted by phone. 

6. Results 

The researcher asked the participants in the questionnaire an open-ended question in order to collect students’ 
views on the benefits and difficulties of GW. Also, students were asked to rate a list of benefits and difficulties of 
GW. These questions helped the researcher to decide the focus area in the follow-up interviews. By identifying 
the main benefits and difficulties of GW through the students’ answers in the questionnaire, mainly the 
open-ended questions, the researcher investigated the learners’ answers in greater detail in the follow-up 
inteiviews. The results of the open-ended questions and the telephone interviews were combined in order to 
present the significant results of the study. 

6.1 Findings of the Perceived Benefits of Group Work 

6.1.1 Perceived Cognitive Benefits of Group Work 

The majority of the learners explained that they were happy to work in a group because doing so enabled them to 
get help from their peers. Learners explained that it was not easy to ask the teacher to clarify ambiguities or 
questions they had. Thus, it appeared that, perhaps due to a rather formal relationship between language learners 
and their teachers, language learners seemed to prefer to ask other group members to clarify specific issues for 
them. Further, learners explained that they understood an explanation better when their group members answered 
their questions. 

In addition, students felt that, in a group, people have different experiences and knowledge to share with others. 
For instance, Razan explained that getting help from others in the group may result in greater learning progress. 
She suggested that GW provides an opportunity for assistance between group members, as students who ask for 
help from other group members would then help others who needed their assistance: 

I prefer group work because if I need an explanation or a clarification, the other group members will help me, 
and if they need an explanation, I wouldn’t hesitate to explain things for them. I prefer group work than learning 
by myself... Group work is useful for me because if I don’t know a word in English, I can ask my friends and I 
may also know the meaning of some words that they need. (Razan, female, 15, Institution C) 

It is clear that swapping information and knowledge between students can increase the cooperative learning 
opportunities in GW. Teaching and helping other students can, in turn, improve the learners’ own understanding 
of the language. Furthermore, Mazen believed that language learners pay more attention to peers’ explanations 
than to those of the teacher: this is because the teacher has to teach the whole class, rather than focusing on 
supporting specific individuals. He believed that the close relationship between learners helped them stay 
focused in the group. In his view, the positive relationship between group members can lead to greater 
concentration in GW. He explained: 

I think group work is better than individual learning ... You know that if the teacher explains to the whole class, 
some students may not pay attention to the teacher’s explanation, but if we study within a group, the situation is 
different; the students will focus on what others say since they are closer to each other. (Mazen, male, 19, 
Institution D) 
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Another important point is that learners felt more at ease in practising and speaking English with other students 
than with the teacher. Lola explained that the difficulties of speaking with the teacher would disappear in GW: 

In groups, we can discuss things together and not speak with the teacher. I feel nervous when I speak to the 
teacher because of course she knows more than me, but when I speak to other students, all these barriers 
disappear. (Lola, female, 19, Institution D) 

Lola felt confident about speaking with other learners because her level of English was closer to theirs than to 
the teacher’s. Other students claimed that speaking with other learners could help reduce the power barriers that 
normally exist in a teacher-learner interaction. Therefore, it appears that communication with the teacher is more 
stressful than engaging with peers in GW. 

Interestingly, some learners thought that speaking in a group has helped them speak English more confidently 
outside class, too. The GW in a language class offers a supportive environment for learners to prepare 
themselves to speak in a larger social environment. Extracts from Jeyan’s interview clarify this point further: 

Of course group work helped me a lot ... For example, I could not speak English outside the classroom before, 
but I practise speaking with my friends in the group in class, which will help me and encourage me to speak, so if 
I go outside the classroom I can speak confidently. (Jeyan, female, 15, Institution C) 

These learners implied that practising speaking with their groups members helped them improve their 
communicative skills, which became useful in their social life. It appears that motivation and confidence in 
speaking English may improve when it starts in a smaller environment and it is then applied in a wider social 
context. 

6.1.2 The Perceived Emotional Benefits of GW for Language Learners 

Learners explained that the competition between group members, in which all of them worked hard to stand out, 
had a positive effect on motivating students to exchange ideas and knowledge. Thus, positive competition in GW 
may result in motivating students to support each other. Also, GW could create a positive environment which 
helps learners improve their language skills. One student, Lola, mentioned that learning in GW made the 
learning atmosphere more interesting than learning alone. She said that GW gave her an opportunity to exchange 
knowledge and share experiences with others, which made her actively involved and enthusiastic to learn: 

To be honest, nobody can learn in a boring atmosphere like in a school or learn by themselves, especially when 
learning a second language. At the college, it was more fun, and the best thing in GW is the opportunity to 
exchange experiences ... When a student studies alone, they will get bored, but when they are studying with other 
students, the atmosphere will be better for learning. (Lola, female, 19, Institution D) 

Additionally, some learners explained that working with others in a group makes them enthusiastic to learn from 
their peers, as well as to teach those who need help. They explained that GW gives the students more motivation 
to learn than individual learning, especially in the case of low-ability students, since they may need more support 
from other learners. Also, for some students, the motivation generated by being in a group could increase the 
opportunities for cooperative learning between group members. On this subject, Meyada explained: 

My group was very cooperative and this was helpful for me. All the group members were enthusiastic about 
learning and if anyone didn’t understand something, the other members tried to help and explain. (Meyada, 
female, 24, Institution D) 

Language learners also suggested that being motivated could help them progress in learning English, because 
group members seemed to work cooperatively to support each other. In summary, this section has presented the 
perceived emotional benefits of GW. However, some learners suggested that GW is not always a positive activity, 
and sometimes impacts negatively on language learners: this aspect will be explored in the following section. 

6.2 Findings of Perceived Difficulties of GW 
6.2.1 Perceived Learning Difficulties in GW 

Learners explained that they sometimes regarded learning in groups as ‘a waste of time’. This was especially the 
case in mixed-ability groups, in which students with different levels of ability are asked to work together. Some 
learners mentioned that in these groups, certain students tend to ask their peers for help too many times. They 
thought this might irritate other group members, since an excessive number of questions could interrupt their 
concentration. This is an example from the students’ interviews: 

When you learn by yourself, there is no time-wasting like in group work, where one of the group members may 
ask many questions or they need more explanation because their level of English is not so good, all this will 
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waste lots of time when you work in a group. (Mohannad, male, 29, Institution C) 

Mohannad explained that different abilities in group work may result in time-wasting, as some students need 
more time to understand things properly. Mohannad believed that this disadvantage does not exist when you 
learn individually. Furthermore, some learners found it very difficult to convey their ideas and knowledge to 
others when working in groups. Language learners differ in their knowledge, experience, abilities, and 
characteristics, even when they have the same level of language competence. These differences may cause 
barriers for some learners in working cooperatively in groups. Hisham explained: 

If I work with lower-ability’ students, it is usually difficult for me to discuss something with them or have a 
conversation, because they would not understand me. (Hisham, male, 22, Institution C) 

Another important point is that some students would sometimes ask others for clarification in Arabic if they had 
difficulties in understanding the explanation in English. It seems that while it is easier for some learners to 
clarify their understanding in their native language, this may annoy more advanced learners, as they see this as 
taking time from their learning progress in English. Waseem believed that usage of the native language should 
not be allowed while learning a second language. He explained: 

When some students in the group do not understand some vocabulary, they translate it into Arabic or they ask 
other students the meaning in Arabic, and I think this is wrong when you want to learn English. (Waseem, male, 
25, Institution A) 

6.2.2 Perceived Emotional Difficulties in GW 

Communication in GW is very important if learning is to take place. Meyada believed that working with a lively 
group may encourage her to participate and contribute more than when being part of a quieter group. 
Furthermore, Meshary mentioned that shyness may be a barrier for individuals when they need to ask others for 
help, and this may negatively affect cooperative learning. He explained: 

I think a big difficulty’ is some people s shyness. If the student is shy, they won’t ask other group members if he or 
she needed any help, and this will affect negatively their learning. (Meshary, male, 20, Institution A) 

Another important point is that some students complained that people in groups may have a very negative 
influence on individuals, through behaviours such as ignoring colleagues who need help in the group. In relation 
to this, Lola said: 

I remember that I missed a lesson, and when I was back at school, I was working with a group of three students, 
and they totally ignored me because I did not have any idea about the previous lesson, so I kept silent all the time. 
This was a negative experience for me of working in a group. (Lola, female, 19, Institution D) 

Lola described being ignored in GW as one of the negative behaviours which may prevent students from 
benefitting fully in GW; she believed that being ignored could prevent some group members from getting the 
support that would help them learn. The findings indicated that anxious students and shy learners could be 
affected negatively by being asked to interact in a group, and this might also impact negatively on their group 
peers. Also, ignoring some members of the group may lead to uncooperative GW. 

7. Discussion of the Findings 

Although some learners perceived some difficulties of learning in GW, several students saw that GW provided 
clear benefits for learning a foreign language. Learners explained that more interaction in GW could help them 
become aware of their mistakes, due to receiving feedback from others. Thus, GW helps students develop their 
accuracy in the target language. This result appears to support previous research (Gass, 1997; Long, 1996; Pica, 
1994) on the role of the interaction hypothesis in L2 acquisition. Specifically, this finding suggests that 
interaction in the classroom may help language learners to gain the appropriate feedback that will enable them to 
identify grammatical errors, thus leading them to produce accurate utterances in the target language. 

It appeared that learners experienced difficulties in contacting the teacher to clarify some points in the lesson. 
Previous research (Damon, 1984; Bejarano, 1987) showed the following advantages of group interaction: 
students can speak at a level that other students can understand; students can confront each other and try to 
resolve any disagreements; students can gain feedback from other students; and they can more easily accept 
corrections from other students. The familiarity of learners with other group members’ misunderstandings of 
specific aspects of the target language often results in swapping assistance when learning in groups: for instance, 
students help other learners with specific language issues, as well as receiving help with issues that they are not 
familiar with. Consequently, both parties could benefit from the process, as helpers may improve in the target 
language through providing teaching and explanation to other members (Lier, 1996; Allwright, 1984; Imai, 
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2010); moreover, people who need help will receive the required assistance and solve their learning problems 
(Brown & Palinscar, 1989). This indicates that giving and receiving explanations works as an essential 
component of scaffolding in GW (Webba & Mastergeorgeb, 2003). 

Furthermore, GW appears to make the learning environment more enjoyable for language learners. A pleasant 
environment in the EFL classroom may impact positively on academic achievement. This result is consistent 
with a previous study by Martinez et al. (2002), which investigated students’ perceptions of GW: their results 
indicated a positive relationship between the degree of preference for GW, enjoyment of GW activities and 
academic results. 

Although this study was conducted in Saudi Arabia, which is a different context from those of previous studies, 
the results indicating the benefits of GW seem to be in agreement with some of these former studies. For 
instance, Garrett and Shortall (2002) found that GW could achieve the following: increase the shared help 
between students; allow them to practise the language more; increase concentration in learners and their 
engagement with the interaction sitting; and reduce anxiety in language learners. According to a study by 
McDonough (2004), which investigated learner-learner interaction through pair and group work in a Thai EFL 
context, several students said that talking to others was helpful for them in learning English. The reasons they 
gave were varied: some indicated that talking to others would help them because their friends could explain what 
the teacher said; others indicated that it was good to practise oral English; yet another group said that GW was 
useful for learning vocabulary and grammar. 

Flowever, learners explained that some learning-related and emotional barriers were encountered in GW. 
Language learners expressed negative views of GW if they felt that learning was not achieved; they perceived 
that GW was a waste of time if they worked with others without gaining any benefits for their own learning. 
These findings could be the result of working with mixed-ability groupings, where the low-ability students might 
ask many questions to clarify their understanding. 

Another potential disadvantage of GW is that a certain level of anxiety in GW may result in a lack of 
cooperation between group members. It appears from the data that some language learners do not like to work in 
groups where certain individuals feel shy and do not participate. A possible reason is that students of low 
proficiency in the target language may feel less confident about contributing to the group. Also, if these shy 
learners were working in a relatively large group, the group size may be a barrier to their communication with 
others. 

The major findings of the current study can be summarised in two points. First, language learners identified 
many benefits of learning in GW, mostly related to advantages for EFL learning. It has been found that, in 
learners’ opinions, GW seems to be beneficial for their academic learning, motivation to leam, and the 
development of knowledge. Learners perceived that GW creates a more friendly, supportive learning 
environment, within which students have more opportunities and more freedom to practise English. Learners 
have seen that GW creates natural, real-life interactions, in which they have logical reasons for listening to one 
another, asking questions, clarifying issues and helping each other. These interactions seem to increase the 
amount of student talk and student participation in the classroom. The second major finding refers to the 
negative effects and difficulties that language learners perceived in GW. These related mostly to learning and 
emotional aspects: these must be taken into account by language teachers when planning to use GW, as the 
learners’ attitudes towards GW are affected by these perceived difficulties. Specifically, the main difficulties 
identified by learners in this study related to the selection of groups and the criteria used for this selection. Thus, 
if members are not appropriately selected, GW may result in missed learning opportunities in EFL for language 
learners. There appears to be a diversity of students’ opinions with regard to group composition: taking these 
preferences into account when classifying them into groups may reduce the potential difficulties that may impact 
on learning. Another important issue is that the negative attributes of some language learners may affect GW 
negatively. 

Finally, the implication for teachers is that they should make efforts to identify the aspects that can assist the 
promotion of cooperative learning in GW, in order to reduce the negative behaviours of some group members, as 
well as to promote motivation in learning. The findings could also be useful for students, in enabling them to 
understand how learning in groups can positively affect their learning of the English language. 
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